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pleases; and the officers of justice must be present 
to take care that all these provisions have been 
observed. The neglect of any of these renders 
all parties present liable to various degrees 
of punishment, but if they be duly observed, 
the ceremony is as legal as a marriage or a 
confirmation in England. The neglect or 
violation of any of these provisions indeed, 
subjects the offender to punishment, varying in 
severity according to the circumstances adduced 
in the evidence ; but the effect of these, may 
be judged of by the scale of punishment in- 
flicted on the six prisoners involved in the last 
mentioned case, a case which we consider to be 
among the most abominable of those that pollute 
the worst period of the annals of British juris- 
prudence. The man whocut the girl's throat, an 
act we agree with one of the judges in consi- 
dering as the most merciful exhibited through- 
out the whole transaction, was sentenced to 
five years imprisonment with labour ; the 
second, who had assisted in tying her up and 
throwing her back into the flames, to three 
years imprisonment, with labour ; her two 
uncles, who were present and assisting, to one 
year's imprisonment, without labour, and two 
strangers, who also assisted, to two years im- 
prisonment without labour. 

The conflicting opinions of the British ma- 
gistrates and judges before whom these mon- 
strous cases were brought, are very extraordi- 
dary, exhibiting a violent, and doubtless a most 
painful conflict between the feelings of human 
nature and Christianity in the individual con- 
templated in his private character, and the 
rigid discharge of duty, as viewed in that of a 
public functionary. The impression resting 
upon the mind of the unprejudiced reader after 
an attentive perusal of the whole volume, must 
be that the British legislature could annihilate 
the whole system by a single act, without ex- 
citing any re-action of an alarming nature in 
the minds of the natives, or giving any serious 
offence to their religious feelings ; for the suttee 
is an act of supererogation as it were, and is not 
imperatively required as a duty, even by 
the Hindoo superstition ; or, at the utmost, 
if any such re-action were excited from 
interested motives, it would be extremely tri- 
fling, and not to be compared in the extent of 
its consequences, as to blood and torture, to 
what is now annually exhibited by the over- 
cautious reluctance in the governing power to 
interfere with the native institutions of the 
country. We say, from interested motives, 
because the papers before us present abundant 
evidence to prove that pecuniary considerations 
are at the bottom of this most extraordinary 
display of female self-devotion ; for it appears 
clearly from them, that, in most instances, the 
relations have a reversionary claim to the pro- 
perty of the victim thus immolated, and the 
priests or Brahmins a direct interest in it also, 
by the bequests of ornaments and money which 
always precede the ceremony. 

We are borne out in our opinion by one 
of the British judges, who in giving his opi- 
nion ob each of the cases coming under his 
cognizance, acquits the prisoner from the charge 
of murder, on the principle that the government 
should either totally extinguish the practice, or 
leave the natives wholly to the guidance of 
their own iava and customs, as to it. «< Our 
porerument," says he, " by modifying the thing, 
and issuing orders about it, orders which even 
the government and the judges themselves do 
not appear clearly to comprehend, hart thrown 



the ideas of the Hindoos upon the subject into a 
complete state of confusion. They know not 
what is allowed, and what is interdicted ; but, 
upon the whole, they have a persuasion that 
our government, whom they most erroneously 
suppose to be indifferent about the lives of 
natives, are rather favorable to suttees than 
otherwise. They will then believe that we 
abhor the usage, when we prohibit it in toto by 
an absolute and peremptory law. They have 
no idea that we might not do so with the most 
perfect safety; they conceive our power and 
onr will to be commensurable." 

On reading a discussion which lately took 
place in the House of Commons relative to 
the great expense incurred by the printing of 
parliamentary papers, we were forcibly struck 
with the complaint of one of the members, 
who stated that the report on this subject was 
swelled into a folio volume of 270 pages, and 
filled up with a list of names of which we 
knew and could know nothing. We had not 
at the time seen the volume thus commented 
on in the true spirit of counting-house calcu 
lation. We have seen it since. It corres- 
ponds very nearly with the member's state 
ment ; it contains 275 pages of text, and is in 
a great measure filled with the catalogue of 
names he condemns. But the impression left 
on our mind by the attentive perusal of this 
catalogue, in his opinion so worthless, was dia- 
metrically the reverse of his. On opening the 
volume we read, and read the statement with 
sensations of horror, which we then thought 
could scarcely be heightened. The contempla- 
tion en masse of upwards of three thousand 
five hundred innocent females consigned to 
death by fire, was horrible, their sufferings, their 
Fearful torture, their too late repentance, their 
ineffectual efforts at escape in the period of 
their excruciating agony, were frightful; but 
when, on turning to the catalogue, we be- 
hold them passing one by one in review before 
us, when we see each advancing in silent so- 
lemn self-possession, and one after the other 
undergoing the same routine of torment, the 
heart gradually sickens; the irritating emo- 
tions roused to intensity relax, not into the 
tone of unfeeling heartlessness, but into the 
frightful calm of a bewildering despondency. 
The whole long train of shrieking widows and 
smouldering fires appears in its never-ending 
succession like the phantasmagoria of some 
strange hallucination ; we wish to persuade 
ourselves we are not creatures of such a spe- 
cies, our mental faculties lie prostrate as under 
the operation of some long continued torture 
too painful to be endured, too weighty to be 
shaken off; and we are tempted to exclaim 
in the words of the old English dramatist, 

Thou hast brought w to that dull calamity, 
To that strange misbelief of all the world 
Aud all things that are in it — that 1 fear 
I shall fall like a tree, and find my grave 
Only remembering that I grieve. 

On the whole, the burning alive of Hindoo 
widows, though apparently by their own act, is in 
reality that of our Indian government, which 
is answerable for the evils of a toleration that 
it might abolish if it would. The Indian go- 
vernment is the instrument, the creature of the 
British legislature, which can model and direct 
it at its sovereign pleasure ; the British legis- 
lature is the combined voice of every indivi- 
dual in this united kingdom, who, if our con- 
stitution asserts what is the truth, have each a 
share in its formation, and are therefore per- 
sonally accountable for its acts. If this in- 



duction be correct, every one of us is answerable 
for his fractional part of every shriek of anguish, 
of every writhing of agony forced from suf- 
fering nature in a Hindoo suttee. We can- 
not shake off this responsibility ; and the sooner 
we look to ft the better. 

Perhaps we have spoken too warmly on this 
subject, for we confess our heart burns and 
our blood boils within us while we write ; but 
how can a freeborn Briton speak too warmly 
in the cause of truth, of justice, and humanity ? 
Our earnest prayer is, that our cry, however 
feeble, may be found effectual to arrest attention 
and obtain redress. The Quakers of Dublin were 
the first people in modern times who raised 
their voice with vigour and effect against the 
existence of slavery. We trust with becoming 
humility that we ourselves may be somewhat 
instrumental in crushing this other abomina- 
tion, so revolting to humanity and religion. 

[Since concluding this paper, (which was writ- 
ten some time ago, at the moment of reading 
the Report, but postponed in consequence of 
the pre-occupation of our columns by other 
matter,) we have heard with great satisfac- 
tion, that an official order has issued from the 
Governor-general of India in Council, for abo- 
lishing the practice of burning women or bury- 
ing them alive, and declaring all persons in 
any way aiding or abetting in such acts, to he 
guilty of culpable homicide. We understand 
also that this order has been submitted to by 
the natives, almost without a murmur. It is 
useless now, unfortunately, to lament that this 
was not done long ago ; but it yet remains for 
the British legislature to place the law beyond 
the neglect or caprice of any future Governor* 
and to make the punishment capital, as the 
offence is murder.] 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Introductions to the Study of the Greek Classic 
Poets; designed principally for the use of 
young persons at School and College. By H. 
N. Coleridge, Esq. M. A. late Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge London, Mur- 
ray. 

We opened this volume with a rush of delight- 
ful associations; it treats of Homer, and Homer 
is to us a delicious dream of youth. We read 
him, over and over again we read him, with 
all the freshness and much of the undoubting 
faith of boyhood, and we found him that flow- 
ery hill-side that Milton tells of, for bejng^o 
ancient and so excellent a book, we read him, 
as Mr. Coleridge prescribes, with patience and 
a simple miud. Even now, though the cease- 
less round of business and of study has long with- 
drawn us from the sweet society of that laureot 
fraternity of classic poets whom we delight to 
honour, and placed us in a position less congenial 
to our nature, yet better fitted, perhaps, by its 
cares and anxieties, its temptations to evil and 
its opportunities of good, to that state of trial 
and discipline appointed for man in this his 
earthly pilgrimage, we still gladly seize any 
occasion to return to the cities of the silent, 
and linger once again within the hallowed por- 
tals of those solemn temples wbich genius has 
raised in honour of the great of eld. Mr. Cole- 
ridge's book is written for a purpose which we 
have long wished, and sometimes struggled, to 
accomplish. It is to open the eye of the soul, 
of those who read the ancient classics. To 
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teach them not to content themselves with as- 
certaining that a certain Greek word may lie 
interpreted by a certain other word in English, 
but to enter into the spirit of their author, to 
appreciate his beauties, and to yield themselves 
willing captives to the force and fascination of 
his wonderful imagination. In the general 
introduction Mr. Coleridge thus unfolds his 
own design : 

" My wish is to enable the youthful student 
to form a more just and liberal judgment of 
the characters and merits of the Greek Poets, 
than he has commonly an opportunity of doing 
at school ; and for that purpose to habituate 
his mind to sound principles of literary criti- 
cism. Those principles, it must be remem- 
bered, are of universal application : it is inat- 
tention to the universality of the principles of 
criticism, that makes our judgment on literary 
matters uncertain and inconsistent. Often 
may we hear or read in the same conversation 
or book just and ingenious comments on mo- 
dern authors coupled with the most shallow 
and mistaken remarks on the ancients; and 
on the other hand, though much more rarely, 
we may meet with a sound exposition of the 
merits of a Greek or Latin Poem, mixed up 
with, or even illustrated by, parallel passages 
cited with applause from some -worthless fa- 
vourite of contemporary interest. It is true 
that various languages, different religions, and 
distant ages, have produced, and will perpe- 
tuate, numerous peculiarities in poems, histo- 
ries, and orations ; but, however these causes 
may induce a diversity of color and shape, we 
•hall find that the substance of such works of 
the intellect is in all of them essentially the 
same. Excellence in all of them must depend 
according to their several natures, on the pre- 
sence of Imagination, Fancy, Good Sense, and 
Purity of Language ; and all that is previ- 
ously necessary to the critical examination of 
ancient and modern poetry upon the same 
principles is, to set aside for the moment those 
qualities which are the peculiarities of place 
and time, and then a review of those qualities 
which remain, and are common to every place 
and to all time, will be as obvious in the case 
of a Greek and English, as in that of an Eng- 
lish and a French author. 

" There can be no doubt that this imperfec- 
tion and obliquity of judgment in literary mat- 
ters is chiefly occasioned by the exclusive study 
of the ancient and modern writers in succes- 
sion only, and rarely or never together, and 
with light reciprocally reflected. Our youth 
is as usually absorbed by Greek and Latin, as 
the rest of out lives is by English, Italian, or 
French. The living languages are considered 
As interfering with the exercises of the school, 
and the study of the learned is too often aban- 
doned or disclaimed in manhood as puerile or 
pedantic. Hence neither are cultivated with 
the manifold advantages which a judicious 
sociation of both would certainly afford. Un- 
due admiration and undue depreciation are the 
ordinary consequences of this unreasonable di- 
vorce, and whilst by partial and half-learned 
criticism some insignificant works on either 
side have attracted undeserved attention, the 
great writers of all sides are the less honoured 
and the less understood." 

To correct this obliquity of mental vision, 
and to cultivate a purer taste, Mr. Coleridge has 
here gone through the real and imputed works 
of Homer, the Iliad, the Odyssey, Margites, 
Batrachomyomachia, Hymns, Epigrams and 



Fragments, premising the information requisite 
for the proper understanding of each, and ac- 
companying them with a running commentary, 
pointing out their peculiar beauties, and illus- 
trating his observations by frequent quotations 
from the poems themselves, with the standard 
English translations subjoined. It is intended 
to extend the work to a consideration of other 
classical poets if this be well received, as we 
trust it will, for it deserves to be so. Of 
course we cannot, in a notice like this, follow 
the author through his detailed criticisms on the 
works of Homer, but the following observa- 
tions on the distinction to be taken as to the 
significations of the words Imagination and 
Fancy, will we think interest and please most 
of our readers : 

« I hope I shall be excused if I here venture 
to advance a step further, and endeavour to 
explain the difference in kind between the 
Fancy and the Imagination — the existence of 
which, affecting in some degree all sorts of in- 
tellectual operations, has a direct and perpetual 
bearing on poetry. There is, perhaps, no diffi- 
rence in Metaphysics so necessary to be known 
by an accomplished critic, and yet none so ge- 
nerally neglected as this. A knowledge of 
this difference may be used, more than any 
other, as the touchstone of power, and the sure 
key by which to open the various chambers of 
genius. 

K With very few exceptions, indeed, in books 
and in conversation, the Fancy and the imagi- 
nation are taken to be either absolutely synony- 
mous, or at the utmost as differing degrees of 
the same faculty. Fancy therefore will be a 
term for a light and airy kind of Imagination ; 
whilst Imagination will be another word for an 
ardent and concentered Fancy. But certainly 
if there do exist two such different faculties in 
the mind, we ought, for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, to be careful in using the two words dis- 
tinctly and appropriately. Now I conceive the 
following passage to be an instance of the exer- 
cise of pure Fancy, as contradistinguished from 
Imagination. 

" O, then, I see. Queen Mab has been with you. 
She is the fairies* midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies. 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinni 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 



Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners' legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers 

The traces, of the smallest spider's web , 

The collars, of the moonshine's wat'ry beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lath, of film ; 

Her waggoner, a small grey-routed gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Prick'd from the laxy finger of a maid ; 

Her chariot is ah empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

Time ont of mind the fairies' coachroakers." 

But the mode and direction of the profound 
madness of Lear flow from the Imagination of 
the poet alone. 

Kent. Will you he down and rest upon the 
cushions ? 

Lear. I'll see their trial first. Bring in the 
evidence. 
Thou robed man of justice, take thy place, 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 
Bench by his side. You are of the commission, 
Sit you too. 

Edgar. Let us deal justly. 

Lear. Arraign her first ; 'tis Goneril. I 
here take my oath, before this honorable as- 
sembly, she kicked the poor king, her father. 

Fool. Come hither, mistress ; is your name 
Goneril ? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 



Fool. Cry you mercy, I took you for a 
joint-stool. 

Lear. And here's another, whose warped 
looks proclaim 
What store her heart is made of. Stop her there ! 
Arms, arms, sword, fire ! Corruption in the 

place! 
False justicer, why hast thou let her 'scape ? 

Edgar. Bless thy five wits ! 

Lear. The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark 
at me ! 

Edgar. Tom will throw his head to them. 

Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan : 
see what breeds about her heart : is there any 
cause in nature that makes these hard hearts ? 
You, Sir, I entertain you for one of my hun- 
dred ; only I do not like the fashion of your 
garments ; you will say they are Persian attire ; 
but let them be changed. 

" In the first of these passages the images 
taken from objects of nature or art are pre- 
sented as they are ,- they are neither modified 
nor associated ; they are, in fact, so many pretty 
shows passed through a magic lantern, without 
any connection with the being and feelings of 
the Speaker or the Poet impressed upon them ; 
we look at them, but cannot for a moment feel 
for, or with them. In the second, the images 
are transfigured ; their colors and shapes are 
modified ; one master passion pervades and 
quickens them ; and in them all it is the wild 
and heart-stricken Father-king that speaks 
alone. The first is Fancy ; the last is imagi- 
nation. The one aggregates, the other asso- 
ciates ; that presents a spectacle, and presents 
it only ; this projects the man into the object, 
or attracts it to the man, with a vivifying, hu- 
manizing, impersonating energy. In a word, 
Fancy collects materials from the visible world, 
and arranges them for exhibition, but it imparts 
to them no touch of human interest ; Imagina- 
tion takes and moulds the objects of nature at 
the same moment; it makes them all speak 
the language of man, and renders them instinct 
with the inspired breath of human passion. In 
a scale of intellectual power, Fancy is indeed a 
lower faculty than the Imagination, but it 
is also one different from it — as different as 
juxta-position is from combination — as accumu- 
lation is from union. 

" It may be remarked that Similes of Fancy 
are to the outward sense more like the thing in- 
tended to be illustrated than Similes of Imagi- 
nation ; but that to the mind's eye the converse 

the fact. The Simile of Imagination is 

really more true. Thus Virgil's — 

1 Indum sangulneo velati violsverit ostro 
Si quis ebur" — 

ivory stained with a purple dye — is to the 
tight a correct picture of a fair body stained, 
with blood ; but the' resemblance is viable 
only, which was indeed all that the poet's pur- 
pose in that instance required. We do not 
feel any resemblance between stained ivory and 
a gory body ; but a Simile of Imagination was 
not wanted. Again, from Virgil — 

" Purporeus veluti cum flos, suctisns aratro, 
Lcaiguacit moriau." 

Here there is a very slight visible likeness be- 
tween the dying Euryalus and a flower cut up 
by the plough ; but to the mind's eye no two 
things can more resemble each other than a 
beautiful boy suddenly*killed, and a beautiful 
flower violently cut from its stalk and fading 
on the ground. So, in the Iliad, Apollo is 
said to come down from Olympus — nmri i«*«< 
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. — like Night, and Achilles seems to Priam 
like the star Sirius on the extremity of the 
plain. These two Similes are admirably true 
to the Imagination, but give little more than 
a hint of the actual bodily image ; though in 
Pope's terrific maltreatment of the latter si- 
mile it is neither true to mind or eye. The 
more we reflect on such Similes as the last, 
the more deeply we recognize their intrinsic 
truth ; the longer we contemplate a Simile of 
mere Fancy, the more we perceive its resem- 
blance to be casual, contingent, and not found- 
ed in the nature of the two things brought 
into parallel. That resemblance which is one 
to Sight only, may be acknowledged by one 
man and denied by another ; it may be per- 
ceptible in Asia and imperceptible in Europe ; 
but a Simile founded on moral relations will 
be true, and felt to be true, wherever man is 
not wholly barbarous, throughout the world 
and during all time. 

" It is seldom that any man can be supposed 
to possess either of these faculties to the ab- 
colute exclusion of the other; yet it is per- 
haps not improper to characterize many of the 
eminent poets by that one which predominates 
in their works. Hence we may say that there 
is more of Fancy in Sophocles, more of Ima- 
gination in iEschylus ; so more of the first in 
Horace, more of the last in Lucretius; the 
same again of Ariosto, as compared with Dante ; 
and we may, with great accuracy, call Cowley 
a fanciful, and Milton an imaginative, poet ; 
whilst both epithets must be given where they 
are both most due, to our single Shakspeare 
alone. Be this distinction, however, sound or 
not in point of metaphysical truth, I am per- 
suaded the principle involved in it will be found 
if borne in mind, a very useful rule for, or aid 
to, a discriminating criticism." 

This is a subject upon which we have ex- 
pended a good deal of time and thought our- 
selves, but the result of our lucubrations shall, 
probably, come before the public in another 
shape. 

The Family Library, No. XIII. British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. Vol. 3. 
Murray, London. 

We like this even better than the two prece- 
ding volumes of the same series. It is devoted 
to the British Sculptors, and is written with 
great ability and impartial judgment ; full of 
moral interest and instruction, not only to the 
lovers of art, but also to the general reader, 
who will become acquainted by its perusal with 
as noble instances of untiring energy, and de- 
votion to a noble profession, as any, perhaps, 
that could be found iu the whole range of an- 
cient and modern biography. Verily, the lives 
of those great artists afford the most abundant 
evidence of the humanizing effect of the Fine 
Arts on the human mind. We do not know 
where we should look for more perfectly love- 
able characters than most of them — the great 
ones particularly. Flaxman was as little in- 
ferior to Canova in all the christian virtues, 
as he was in genius. A portrait of this great 
artist and excellent man, is prefixed to the vo- 
lume. It is not a highly finished plate, but 
it is after Jackson, and therefore, we may be 
assured, a good likenes : indeed we know 
it of ourselves to be db. It is a noble head — 
lull -of intellect, and all the virtues ; the fore- 
head, and indeed the whole of the upper 
part, reminds us forcibly of Petrie, our fa- 



vourite Dublin Artist. It has been our happy 
fortune to have had some acquaintance with 
both, and to know that not only in the outward 
conformation of their heads, but in the domes- 
tic virtues of the heart, they bore a striking 
resemblance : in both the fire of genius was, 
in one it still is, tempered by that amiable be- 
nevolence and native kindliness of disposition 
which throws such a mild and captivating lustre 
round the path of virtuous talent. There are 
also engraved portraits of all the other sculp- 
tors, save one, whose lives compose the volume, 
viz : Gibbons, Cibber, Banks, Roubiliac, Nol- 
lekens, (with his miserly mouth, and yet a 
good head,) Bacon, and the Honorable Mrs. 
Darner. They are all authentic, engraved on 
steel, and sufficiently well executed. Of Wil- 
ton there is no portrait. The discarding the 
woodcuts from this work, as we recommended 
on the appearance of the first volume, has been 
judicious and praiseworthy. 

Though all the memoirs which this volume 
contains, are full of interest and instruction, 
(the rather as from Allan Cunningham's pe- 
culiar position with Chantrey, he has been ena- 
bled to do even more ample justice, perhaps, 
to the lives of the Sculptors than to those of 
the Painters,) we must confine ourselves to one, 
and we naturally select that of Flaxman, the last 
and best in a volume in which all are good. — 
We have grouped our extracts together, so as 
to form even in our brief epitome, a sort of 
personal sketch of the man, and of his rise 
and progress, so far at least as to the fixing of 
his fame : — 

From childhood Flaxman was of a serene 



pliers, < gave indications of that observation 
and love for works of art for which he was dis- 
tinguished in matnrer life. His father was 
going to see the procession at the coronation of 
George the Third, and the child begged ear- 
nestly that he would bring him one of the me- 
dals which were to' be thrown to the populace. 
He was not fortunate enough to get one ; but 
on his way home happening to find a plated 
button bearing the stamp of a horse and jockey, 
rather than wholly disappoint his little boy, 
who was then in a very delicate state of health, 
he ventured to deceive him, and gave him the 
button. The young virtuoso took it and was 
thankful, but remarked it was a very odd de- 
vice for a coronation medal. He was then five 
years old. At this age he was fond of exa- 
mining the seals of every watch he saw, whe- 
ther belonging to friend or stranger, and kept 
a bit of soft wax to take an impression of any 
which pleased him.' 

" Of all who noticed the talents of the boy, 
the most distinguished was the Reverend Mr. 
Mathew — a person of feeling and taste — the 
same who afterwards aided Flaxman in befriend- 
ing Blake. ' I went,' said the divine, ' to the 
shop of old Flaxman to have a figure repaired, 
and whilst I was standing there I heard a child 
cough behind the counter. I looked over and 
there I saw a little boy seated on a small chair, 
with a large chair before him, on which lay a 
book he was reading. His fine eyes and beau- 
tiful forehead interested me, and I said, ' What 
book is that?' He raised himself on his crutches, 
bowed and said, ' Sir, it is a Latin book, and 
lam trying to learn it.' ' Aye, indeed?' I 



temper and enthusiastic mind. His weakness answered, ' you are a fine boy ; but this is not 



prevented him from associating with boys of his 
own age, and he had to seek amusement through 
many a solitary hour for himself. In a little stuf- 
fed chair, raised so high that he could just see 
over the counter, he usually sat during the day, 
with books around and paper and pencils before 
him, reading one hour and making drawings in 
black chalk another. His mother was frequently 



the proper book — I'll bring you a right one 
to-morrow.' I did as I promised, and the ac- 
quaintance thus casually begun ripened into 
one of the best friendships of my life. The 
child is the mental as well' as bodily image of 
the man. All those who had the honour of 
knowing Flaxman Will join with me in saying 
that his extreme courtesy and submissive defe- 



in the shop watching with her husband over the : rence to others were natural and not assumed 
health and education of her patient little favou- ' as he was in his first interview with Mathew, 
rite. His grave but cheerful deportment, his so was he to mankind when his name, like 
thirst for knowledge and his love of drawing, ■ that of the hero of the old romance, ' had 
began to attract the notice of the customers, : waxed wide.' The solitary child laboured at 
and as the customers of a figure-dealer are ge- his books and models incessantly. ' He made,' 



nerally people of some information and taste, 
they could not avoid perceiving that this was 
no common child ; they took pleasure in look- 
ing at his drawings, in hearing him describe 
such books as he read, and in the rapture of his 



one of his biographers assures us, * a grt'at 
number of small models in plaster of Paris, ws>x 
and clay : some of these are still preserved, 
and have considerable merit; they were cer- 
tainly promises of that genius and talent dis- 



looks when, in their turn, they began to talk ; played in after years.' 
of poets and sculptors, and heroes. It was i " A great and salutary change took place in 
discovered too that, child as he was, he had his tenth year. He had been hitherto weak and 
not confined himself to the copying of figures! ailing ; his studies had been repeatedly inter- 
around him, but had dipt into Homer, and at- rupted by long fits of illness, and unable to 
tempted to think and design for himself. The j move without crutches, he had seen little of 
legends of our studios say that he was sometime : the green fields, and shared in none of the 
under the direction of Roubiliac, wlio declared sports natural to boys of his age. A flush of 



he saw no symptoms of talent about him. But 
this could not well be : Flaxman was but seven 
years old when the other died, and was, be- 
sides, so weak of body that he could not move 



health came upon him at once; he grew strong, 
lively and active; the crutches were thrown 
aside, never to be resumed ; and full of a new 
spirit, he thought of nothing but adventures 



without crutches. The story had its origin in I such as happen to heroes of romance, and longed 
the circumstance of his father showing some of! to have opportunities of showing his generosity 
his sketches to the Frenchman, who said they j and courage. A perusal of that enchanting 
were remarkable as the productions of a child, book, Don Quixote, a tall folio, ' translated 
but gave no other encouragement. But it is by sundry wits of Oxford,' wrought this en- 



idle to speculate on the works of a child of se- 
ven years old j what could they be but crude 
feeble scratches? 



cbanUnent upon him. ' He was so much de- 
lighted with the amiable though eccentric hero, 
observes a biographer, ' and his account of toe 



He very ear!}";' says one of his biogra-, duties and honourable perils of knight-errantry. 



